ETHICS
beauties of some one creature, we do not love that too
much, but other things too little. Never was anything in
this world loved too much, but many things have been
loved in a false way, and all in too short a measure/
Traherne might have added (what many poets and novelists
have remarked) that, when Ve dote upon the perfections
and beauties of some one creature,* we frequently find our-
selves moved to love other creatures. Moreover, to be in
love is, in many cases, to have achieved a state of being,
in which it becomes possible to have direct intuition of
the essentially lovely nature of ultimate reality. 'What
a world would this be, were everything beloved as it
ought to be!' For many people, everything is beloved as
it ought to be, only when they are in love with 'some
one creature/ The cynical wisdom of the folk affirms
that love is blind. But in reality, perhaps, the
blind are those who are not in love and who therefore
fail to perceive how beautiful the world is and how
adorable.
We must now consider very briefly the relation of
sexual activity to mental activity in individuals and -to the
cultural condition of society. This subject was discussed
by the late Dr. J. D. Unwin, whose monumental. Sex and
Culture is a work of the highest importance. Unwin's
conclusions, which are based upon an enormous wealth of.
carefully sifted evidence, may be summed up as follows.
* All human societies are in one or another of four cultural
conditions: zoistic, manistic, deistic, rationalistic. Of
these societies the zoistic displays the least amount of
mental and social energy, the rationalistic the most. In-
vestigation shows that the societies exhibiting the least
amount of energy are those where pre-nuptial continence
is not imposed and where the opportunities for sexual
indulgence after marriage are greatest. The cultural con-
dition of a society rises in exact proportion as it imposes
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